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ABSTRACT 



Due to a lack of funding. New York City’s public school 
buildings fall significantly short of providing adequate classroom space and 
technology support. Some policy changes that could promote more intensive use 
of school buildings and thus provide a comprehensive and affordable solution 
to this problem are described. It is suggested that instruction be extended 
throughout the year so that the extended school hours would allow two shifts 
of children to be instructed in the same building over the course of a single 
day without overcrowding the facility or reducing the amount of instruction 
each child receives. Using each school more intensively also would reduce the 
number of buildings the school system needs. This would allow the School 
Board to target its limited resources to create a network of facilities that 
would support better learning. It is recognized that instituting such changes 
would place demands on school administrators, families, and social service 
institutions, but such demands are not insurmountable. Two appendixes provide 
methodologies for estimating the capital impact and the operational impacts 
that such a plan would require. Contains 7 tables and 11 graphs. (RJM) 
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FOREWORD 



Founded in 1932, the Citizens Budget Commission is a nonpartisan, nonprofit civic 
organization devoted to influencing constructive change in the finances and services of New 
York City and New York State government. This report was completed under the auspices of the 
Commission’s Finance and Capital Investment Committee, which we co-chair. The Committee’s 
members are Jonathan Ballan, Denis V. Curtin, Morton Egol, Paul J. Finn, Ronald T. Gault, 
David R. Greenbaum, William R. Howell, Thomas N. Keltner, Jr., Walter Kicinski, Marianne E. 
Kozlowski, James A. Lebenthal, Felix A. Orbe, Laurence G. Preble, Heather L. Ruth, Barry 
Sullivan, Richard B. Teiman, Robin L. Weissman, and Lawrence B. Buttenwieser, ex-officio. 

For several years, the condition of New York City’s school buildings has been a serious 
infrastructure problem. Overcrowded buildings that are poorly maintained and ill-equipped 
severely limit efforts to improve the quality of education for over one million children. With the 
City s capital budget already strained, a massive infusion of additional resources to upgrade the 
more than 1,000 buildings the Board of Education operates has not been possible. This study 
examines whether scheduling changes that reduce the number of school buildings the Board 
needs and use the remaining buildings more intensively would provide the framework for a 
comprehensive and affordable solution to the school facilities crisis. 

The report was written by .Richard J. Delaney, a research consultant to the Commission, 
under the direction of Charles Brecher, Executive Vice President and Director of Research, and 
prepared for publication by Dean M. Mead, Assistant Director of Research. Matthew Lesieur 
provided research assistance. Word processing was performed by Michael Anderson. The New 
York City Community Trust provided financial support for the study; however, all conclusions 
and recommendations presented here are solely those of the Citizens Budget Commission. 

The Commission expresses its appreciation to all individuals and organizations who 
provided information, comments and other forms of assistance in the completion of this report. 

Deborah A. Buresh 
William H. Hayden 
September 1 6, 1 996 
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OVERVIEW 



An appropriate physical plant is critical for high quality learning. Well-maintained 
schools signal to children and their families that education is important and inspire them to make 
the commitment to learn. Adequate classroom space allows teachers to pursue innovative 
instructional methods. Renovations that support digital technologies promote the integration of 
computers into the curriculum and prepare students to be better citizens and workers in the 
information age. 

Unfortunately, New York City’s public school buildings fall significantly short of 
meeting these standards. Despite the growing attention to this issue, no viable solutions have 
been proposed. For school officials, locked into a strategy to rebuild the entire network of 20th 
Century schools while simultaneously developing new schools for the enrollment growth and 
changing technology of the 21st Century, the solution has remained securing more money. 
However, with shrinking resources to support a capital program and the growing needs of other 
city infrastructure, public officials can offer only incremental amounts for new school capital 
projects. As long as the terms of discussion continue along these lines, with the New York City 
Board of Education committed to an ever-expanding system of schools and the City of New 
York confronted with what seems like an ever-contracting pool of resources, no true solution to 
the facility needs of the public school system can emerge. A new way of thinking about the 
problems of the City's school facilities is needed. 

This report demonstrates that policy changes that promote more intensive use of 
individual school buildings provide the framework for a comprehensive and affordable solution. 
Extending instruction over more of the year and increasing the number of hours each day that 
schools operate would allow two shifts of children to be instructed in the same building over the 
course of a single day without overcrowding the facility or reducing the amount of instruction 
each child receives. Using each school more intensively also would reduce the number of 
buildings the school system needs. As a result, the Board could target its limited resources to 
create a network of facilities that would support better learning. 



Summary of Findings and Recommendations 

New York City’s public school buildings are plagued by three problems. First, nearly 60 
percent of all school buildings were constructed over 50 years ago, and even the more recently 
constructed ones often suffer from structural or system defects. As a result, over four-fifths of all 
school buildings require significant repairs. 

Second, in too many schools, children receive instruction in spaces that were designed for 
other uses, such as libraries, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and offices. While the recent surge in 
enrollment has contributed to this overcrowding in a number of schools, the problem is not 
system wide yet. Approximately one-half of all elementary schools (358 of 753), one-fifth of all 
intermediate schools (39 of 187), and two-thirds of all high schools (88 of 133) have enrollment 
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that significantly exceeds stated capacity. In elementary and intermediate schools, the 
overcrowding has been caused largely by enrollment growth; in the high schools, reductions in 
stated building capacity have caused a large portion of the reported overcrowding problem. 

Finally, New York City schools are ill-prepared for more modem methods of instruction. 
Fixed seating arrangements make small group instruction within a classroom difficult. Science 
labs are outfitted with outdated equipment. Perhaps most importantly, few computers are 
available to support classroom instruction. 

The future holds little relief for the City's school facilities. Nearly 50 buildings a year are 
moving from needing minor capital work to needing extensive repair or replacement. Over the 
next several years, hundreds of thousands of new students are expected to enter the City's public 
school system and cause even more overcrowding. Information technologies are changing 
rapidly, and facilities that are not equipped to handle today's technology will be even further 
behind in the near future. 

The deteriorating condition of New York City schools has spurred a number of proposals 
designed to correct this situation. Three years ago, the Board put forth a $28.1 billion program 
(in current dollars) to rebuild existing schools, construct over 350 new schools, and support 
educational enhancements such as computer technology. Simply put, this approach was too 
expensive: It would have required the City to earmark 90 percent of its planned capital 
expenditures for school projects. While providing adequate school facilities is a high priority, it 
cannot be achieved by eliminating investment in the City's roads, bridges, water supply and 
sewage treatment system, and other infrastructure. 

Initially, the City had provided only $8.6 billion over ten years for the Board’s school 
construction plan. As part of the negotiations surrounding adoption of the 1997 budget, the 
Mayor and the City Council agreed to fund $1.4 billion in new school capital projects over the 
next four years. Unfortunately, this amount provides little relief to the enormous problems facing 
City school facilities. Even with this additional investment, only half of the work necessary to 
bring schools into a state of good repair would be completed, enrollment soon would exceed 
capacity by as much as 186,000, and only one out of nine schools could be provided with the 
educational and technological enhancements necessary to support new pedagogical approaches. 

Alternative school year schedules that promote more intensive use of a smaller number of 
school buildings can provide the basis for a strategy that more completely and affordably meets 
the facility needs of the public school system. Under current schedules, school buildings remain 
an underutilized asset: For many hours during the day and many days during the year, schools 
are vacant. A year-round calendar would utilize buildings for the same number of hours each day 
but would extend instruction into summer months. By alternating groups of students who are in 
session at any given time, year-round calendars can increase capacity by 33 percent or more. By 
combining an extended school year with a longer school day, double shift calendars can have two 
groups of students use the same school during more of the day and for more months of the year. 
Therefore, it doubles a school building's capacity. 
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By providing instructional space for more students within each building, alternative 
schedules would reduce the total number of schools that the New York City public education 
system would need to operate. Currently, the Board operates in 1,070 school buildings and, given 
anticipated new construction, that figure could rise to 1,141 without a change in the school 
calendar. Operating the schools year-round would reduce the number of schools needed to 
between 944 and 1,023, depending on projected enrollment. Combining an extended school year 
with a longer school day and double-shifting students would require just 648 to 709 school 
buildings. 

New school calendars would ensure adequate space for projected enrollment growth. 
With virtually no new school buildings to construct and fewer school buildings to maintain, new 
school calendars also would allow the Board to invest more of its limited resources into the 
buildings that remain. Consequently, with year-round schools, 67 to 92 percent of the work 
needed to bring every school into good repair could be completed; with a double shift plan, every 
school that remained in operation could be brought up to standard. Moreover, because a double 
shift plan would utilize school buildings more intensively, enough resources would be available 
within current funding levels to outfit each school with five networked computers in each 
classroom, plus a computer lab and multimedia library in each school, improved science labs in 
intermediate and high schools, and flexible seating throughout the system. Finally, with less 
schools in operation, the Board could concentrate its limited expense budget allocation for 
building maintenance more intensely. As a result, with new school year calendars, the Board 
would be able to spend as much as four times more on maintenance for each building that 
remained in operation in the school system. 

While operating the schools year-round would provide a significant improvement over 
the current program, it would not address completely each of the schools system’s three pressing 
needs. Only a combination of an extended school year and extended school day would provide a 
route for the Board and the City to craft a strategy that comprehensively and affordably provides 
a system of schools adequate for the task of educating the City’s school children in the 21st 
Century. 

Adopting this schedule change would allow the City and the Board to escape from the 
dead-end approaches they have been pursuing. However, implementation would present some 
difficulties. Air conditioning may be required throughout the school system if instruction is 
extended through the summer months. The calendar for teachers and other personnel must be 
adjusted to reflect the schedule changes. Finally, the introduction of more computer technology 
would not reap many benefits if teachers and other personnel were not trained to use it 
effectively. 

In addition, extending the school day and school year would have a number of social 
impacts within the families of public school children. While it is possible to ensure that enough 
buildings remain in each district to house that area's projected enrollment, some children 
undoubtedly would have to travel further to get to school. Parents, whose schedules and child 
care arrangements now are designed to accommodate an 8:30 to 3:00 school day from September 
to June, would have to alter those arrangements if the school day or school year were changed. 







